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sion here. An angry dispute occurred between Pierre S. and Alfred I,, two ^cousins, when T. Coleman Du Pont, a nephew of Lammot I, tried to disposd of his stock. Before the case was finally straightened out, it had been carried all the way to the Supreme Court. Personal and marital difficulties were also involved. The feud left Alfred, who had been a rebel all along, on one side of the fence, and Coleman and Pierre on the other. I do not mean "fence" figuratively. Actually two branches of the family set up citadels on different sides of the Brandywine and for years never spoke.
Coleman had always been interested in politics and public life, and was for some time a senator. When he ran, Cousin Alfred actively campaigned against him, and even bought a newspaper to assist this endeavor. Also Coleman had strong social instincts. The wedge of Delaware below Wilmington was virtually untapped, like a lost county in the South. In those days noblesse oblige counted for something; paternal-ists could really be paternalistic. Coleman, with his vast wealth, simply built a road bisecting Delaware from tip to toe, and presented it to the state. Similarly Pierre was interested in education. He set about reforming the state school system, and contributed more than one-third of the 18 million dollars that Delaware spent on new schools between 1921 and 1935. When tax collections for support of the schools became difficult, Pierre assumed the post of tax collector, set up and staffed an office at his own expense, and lifted collections from about $1,500,000 a year to more than $7,000,000 in eight years.
Alfred, meantime, went off to Florida. On one occasion he built a waterpower plant on his estate there to save $15 a year in electric current. The plant cost $ioo,ooo.4 The wealth of the Alfred Du Pont interests in Florida alone was estimated at 50 million dollars in 1945, during a suit for control of the Florida East Coast Railway.
Three brothers are at the head of the family today, sons of Lammot I. They are the Pierre S. named above, Irenee, and Lammot II. Pierre, the eldest, was born in 1870. He married in 1915 Alice Belin, a first cousin. They had no children. Brother Irenee has, however, eight daughters and one son. Brother Lammot II has five sons and five daughters. Pierre became president of the company in 1915, when Coleman retired, and it is a revealing indication of the durability and inner cohesiveness of the family, despite feuds, that Pierre himself, on retiring as president four years later, was succeeded first by Irenee, one brother, and then a few years later by the other, Lammot II. The three brothers were all presidents in turn. All three have formidable establishments near one another in the Wilmington area. Pierre's home, Longwood (in Pennsylvania though only twelve miles from Wilmington), is one of the florif-
4 New York Times, November 30, 194*, review of Alfred I. Du Pont, by Marquis James.